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sively terse descriptive terms 

have been applied to the pro- 
posed Riverside compact between New 
York City and the New York Central 
Railroad. Much ink has been spilled pro 
and con in the newspapers and magazines, 
numerous civic, commercial and other 
organizations, not to mention a host of 
interested individuals, have entered the 
lists and if words were figured at the rate 
of dollars they would far exceed the ex- 
penditure projected to bring into being 
the enormous engineering and architec- 
tural scheme of improvement for River- 
side Park. In the many tilts of word and 
pen the chief issues have largely been 
clouded, and now, on the eve of its settle- 
ment (which is set for February 14th), 
the main lines of the project are not 
clearly before the public mind. What are 
the facts of the bargain? What are the 
prospective municipal benefits and what 
is the relation of the whole affair to the 
City’s need and future growth? 

In the first place, it should be borne in 
mind that neither City nor railroad— 
above all, the latter—is content to give 
without receiving in return; that the plan 
must be construed as a bargain, or in good 
modern English, a deal. There must be 
give and take in a bargain, which ancient 
word presupposes an exchange of objects 
of comparable values. Many of the 
opponents of the plan, which is now in 
practically final form, are of the tribe of 
those who promptly see red when a rail- 
road or similar corporation begins to 


EST SIDE steal, the gigantic 
grab, and other ugly but expres- 





ask for franchises or rights of improve- 
ment. The number of these municipal 
jingoes is legion; they regard as ipso 
facto bad or dishonest or grafting or 
somehow else illegal any scheme what- 
ever in which such a public service cor- 
poration is concerned, and when the sov- 
ereign rights of the great public—withal 
the very lethargic and both morally and 
civically unmoved mass—comes into ques- 
tion as against those of a railroad, their 
rage knows no bounds, for it is assumed 
that under such conditions the public in- 
variably must be soundly swinged. Un- 
fortunately this is too often the case and 
in the majority of cases it is the fault 
of the City fathers suffering from what 
may be called “municipal myopia”, a 
disease known to have affected other- 
wise unspoiled aldermen and similar 
officials as soon as bargains with rich 
and influential companies have come 
under discussion. We may safely say 
that in the present case our city gov- 
ernment has approached its problem in 
broad-minded fashion and has sought to 
secure for the metropolitan city the great- 
est possible benefits at least cost, and 
that it has succeeded in obtaining from 
the railroad better terms than those 
among us who have watched the develop- 
ments of this particular problem in the 
past have grown accustomed to expect. 
Anent these benefits, now thought within 
sight of realization—and their effect 
upon the city’s growth, more in a mo- 
ment. Suffice it to say that the City and 
the railroad were content to sacrifice each 
its part in turn in order to obtain valu- 
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able privileges or lands or civic improve- 
ments to be valued far in excess of the 
sacrifice. But it must be remembered 
that an ideal bargain also presupposes 
mutual satisfaction, a conviction on both 
sides that the best possible results have 
been obtained at least possible cost. In 
what degree this bargain will bring fu- 
ture contentment as well as present satis- 
faction cannot now be definitely predicted, 
but we can agree that, with but few ob- 
jections, or possible emendations, the 
suggested agreement offers the City direct 
benefits of several kinds which are dis- 
tinctly necessary for its future improve- 
ment. Quantitatively, however, these 
benefits seem hopelessly beneath reason- 
able expectations in terms of value re- 
ceived by the railroad. 


BJECTIONS to the plan have centered 

chiefly around two points: the aliena- 

tion of water front rights and the effect 
upon Riverside Park itself. 


As a matter of fact the project will 
probably present to the railroad water 
front lands and lands under water valued 
as high as $250,000,000. As a matter 
of fact, again, the land to be turned over 
to the city by the railroad in exchange 
will make the city the gainer by nearly 
200 feet of water front. There remains 
then, of course, the question of the rela- 
tive position of these gains and losses on 
the water front and their possible in- 
creased future values. Here may be men- 
tioned that there is on record an act of 
the Legislature, dated 1870, by virtue of 
which the city’s water front is held to be 
forever inalienable. There is nothing to 
show that this act has been repealed or 
otherwise rendered invalid, and conse- 
quently the accusation has been made that 
the railroad is being specially favored. 
The fact remains that unless the State 
abdicates its power under this act, some 
reason ought to be forthcoming as to why 
its effectiveness should be nullified in the 
present case. It does seem that the pres- 
ent bargain constitutes and makes valid 
a literal gift to a great corporation of 
invaluable municipal riparian rights that 
at least should be inalienable and that 
the lands thus to be transferred confer 
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upon this corporation a monopoly of a 
dangerous kind, such as no corporation 
should be permitted to enjoy, regardless 
of the benefits it offers as a public utility. 
Furthermore, we cannot avoid the convic- 
tion that other railroads will be defini- 
tively prevented from building New York 
City terminals under the conditions of the 
proposed agreement. Even if, as it is re- 
ported, such roads do not desire at present 
to enter Manhattan, the City should bear 
in mind that it must depend upon numer- 
ous arteries for its supplies, that citizens 
and workers in the city cannot be expected 
always to be satisfied with ferries and 
crosstown lines, and that, therefore, ways 
must be left open for the entry of these 
arteries at some future time. Any all 
rail tunnel or bridge scheme for such 
entry would be seriously handicapped by 
the proposed plan, which makes no pro- 
vision for the crossing of its tracks or the 
passing above or below them by trains of 
such other roads. It would even seem rea- 
sonable to make the reservation that, when 
pressing conditions warrant, the railroad 
using the water front tracks must hold 
itself open to permit the use of its tracks, 
with proper recompense, by the other 
roads above mentioned. In fact, it would 
seem false logic to admit any one railroad 
to such exclusive rights on any city water- 
front regardless of conditions, espe- 
cially since there are available untold 
acres of undeveloped land outside Man- 
hattan Island. The City’s water front 
rights will one day be of inestimable 
value; the railroad has calculated that 
value and has found it worth a careful 
bargain. For twenty years it has fought 
to increase its grip upon the City’s streets 
near the river’s edge. It wants this water 
front as a nucleus, it might be said, for a 
greater scheme of riparian control, and 
possibly one day with this beginning and 
when public interest has subsided or is 
otherwise engaged, it will find a way of 
obtaining an even greater river frontage. 
Even the present suggested scheme in- 
volves cutting off a dozen street ends 
and one avenue. The project, seen from 
this angle, looms larger and larger. The 
larger it looms the more careful should 
be this first decision and grant on the 
City’s part. What is now begun may lead 
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to egregious evils or it may lead to enor- 
mous benefits. If the way is clear and 
nothing on the statute books to forbid, it 
may seem reasonable to make this bar- 
gain as now arranged, but it must be de- 
cided distinctly on its value to the City. 
Will the City be “letting itself in” for 
a scheme of growth for a private cor- 
poration which it must afterward foster 
in order to benefit by it? Is it alto- 
gether advisable to admit such a cor- 
poration and none other to its water 
front? It is not for us to decide quickly 
upon matters of such weight for the 
future. What is more, it is not, above all, 
a matter in regard to the water front of 
the railroad or the city, but rather of the 
city and the railroad. 

Then, as an ounce of consolation, we 
are told that the city reserves the right 
to build a railway of its own along the 
water’s edge. The reservation sounds 
hollow ; we discern no use for such a rail- 
way, and, worse yet, the agreement makes 
no definite stipulation as to the right of 
such a city railway to cross, or pass over 
or under the railroad’s right of way to 
get to the center of Manhattan Island. 
“Necessary turnouts,” as stated in the 
plans, means very little or very much de- 
pending solely upon whether the railroad 
is giving or receiving the benefit there- 
from. 

In scanning the conditions as published 
we come upon slips such as this and a 
suspicious doubt arises in our minds, 
and, granted that our suspicions are 
unfounded, as we hope and believe they 
are, we must urge again the most cir- 
cumspect mode of procedure, the utmost 
care that all possible points have been 
considered, for when the agreement has 
once been made, it will be too late to 
stipulate just what is meant by the rail- 
road’s water front rights; although we 
can appreciate, to be sure, the need for 
free access to the river at the Thirtieth, 
Sixtieth and 135th Street yards, although 
the last-named should be sufficient, in 
terms of area allowed. 


A> to the effect upon Riverside Park, 
the general opinion has been that this 
city “lung” will suffer seriously from the 
increased trackage of the railroad. The 


latter proposes to lay six tracks through 
the park—there are now only four—and 
to locate the two additional tracks under 
the park proper, using a cut and fill 
method of roofing over the original tracks. 
By this means the area of the park is to 
be increased by about twenty acres, osten- 
sibly of good soil for planting. According 
to its opponents, this means the covering 
of the tracks with an insufficient depth of 
earth, so that lack of moisture and con- 
stant vibration may retard or destroy 
growth in the area over the fill. Ad- 
herents claim that the park will be im- 
proved because it will be carried to the 
river’s edge and thus give the public direct 
access to the water, and especially because 
sundry garbage disposal piers and other 
offensive structures would be removed. 
It would seem that further discussion 
by experts ought to be able to dis- 
pose of the question as to whether or not 
this part of the project offers only 
a deceptive benefit. The railroad has 
set aside the sum of $300,000 to land- 
scape the park over the tracks, but 
present indications are that this amount 
will not be sufficient. Since the layer of 
earth made possible by this amount will 
surely be too thin, the city will be re- 
quired, no doubt, to spend $200,000 more 
to lay additional earth of adequate depth 
for planting. This seems a princely gift 
to a corporation that is demanding so 
valuable a franchise. Why should the 
City be put to any cash outlay? The City 
has all there is to give; but the City seems 
not to have an administration that can ex- 
act respect for the City’s rights, and 
among these that of finely developed parks 
for its people should be one of the most 
sacred. 

There is also the question of the ap- 
pearance of the park, apart from plant- 
ing, from the river side, especially at 
points near its upper end and near Grant’s 
Tomb; likewise the effect of the new plan 
upon the City’s improvements uptown, 
where the total cost of present parking 
streets and embellishments is too great to 
be disregarded and the improvements 
themselves too successful to be undone. 
Here again are points that seem to merit 
a most careful analysis and their solu- 
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tions the deepest scrutiny, for permanent 
disfigurement may result as readily as 
permanent enhancement. 


| this connection we must not lose sight 

of certain distinct and undiluted bene- 
fits accruing to the City from the sug- 
gested agreement, which, in all justice, 
should also be recorded here. Among 
these is the extension of the Riverside 
Park system from Dyckman Street north- 
ward; the clearing away of deadly surface 
tracks in Tenth and Eleventh Avenues; 
the abandonment of the present St. John’s 
Park terminal of the railroad; the elim- 
ination of all trackage south of Canal 
Street; the building of an elevated track 
from Canal Street to Sixtieth Street over 
private right of way and in between 
blocks; and finally, the electrification of 
the whole system within city limits within 
a four-year period. The value of these 
items of the scheme is undisputed; only 
the elevated track from Canal to Sixtieth 
Streets raises a doubt. New York is sur- 
feited with unsightly “L” tracks. The 
new subway lines now under construction 
are further examples of this type of city 
nuisance, unending sources of dirt and 
noise, ugly encumbrances of city streets 
that cut off light and reduce air currents 
to dusty eddies. Considering this with 
other aspects of the scheme and bearing 
in mind the various angles from which 
criticisms have come, why not an honest 
tunnel scheme throughout? Would that 
cost so much more as to make the plan 
impossible? An honest tunnel plan for 
the entire project, removing the railroad 
entirely from sight (with possible excep- 
tion of its marine yards or any necessary 
surface stations, although all of these 
might well be underground), would 
eliminate all objections that have thus far 
been given utterance. 


| the whole proceeding vast sums have 
repeatedly been mentioned—sixty mil- 
lions, even one hundred millions—sums 
calculated to make the humble public 
catch its breath in awe at the alleged 
great gift of a public-spirited corporation 
to the City. It is safe to say that these 
amounts are estimates broad enough to 
guarantee the execution of the project 
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doubly and more, and that any projected 
outlay whatever has been counted on the 
basis of profits returnable within a short 
time, or at any rate within a decidedly 
reasonable time as an investment. While 
the City makes the investment throughout 
in an altruistic manner for the benefit of 
its citizens, it must be remembered that 
the railroad regards the whole project as 
a business proposition. What it gives it 
can afford to give, and the City need make 
no lickspittle apologies for having to re- 
ceive its gifts. While a great railway 
may be public spirited as a corporation, 
its directors among the city’s first citi- 
zens, its employees cared for, its system 
a model of perfect control and efficiency, 
despite all these virtues it will obviously 
not essay to make public benefaction at 
the cost of inconvenience or cold dollars 
to itself. If such an ideal state of affairs 
were possible, the Death Avenue tracks 
would have been removed ere this, for 
there it was a simple equation between 
human lives and dollars. Therefore we 
should not be unduly stirred by quotations 
of the enormous prospective cost of these 
improvements to the railroad company; 
it would make no offer to spend without 
definite assurance of making good its 
outlay. If the money outlay comes into 
question at all, it should be the actual out- 
lay of the City alone that should en- 
gage us. 

Some other questions occur as the 
whole suggested agreement is reviewed. 
What of the proposed cutting off of a large 
number of public streets beyond the lower 
end of the Park? What of the possibility 
of ever building the bridge, so long under 
discussion, at Fifty-ninth Street or any- 
where else along the new line of track? 
What of the indefinitely postponed Hud- 
son-Fulton Memorial at 114th Street? 

It occurs to us also to suggest a possible 
crosstown tunnel somewhere near Forty- 
second Street, connecting the river side 
tracks with the Grand Central Terminal, 
as an artery through which some pas- 
senger traffic might be diverted westward 
to join the main track at Spuyten Duyvil, 
after making a passenger stop at Fort 
Lee Ferry. Then there is the question of 
covering tracks in park districts other 
than that of Riverside Park itself; here 
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again it is believed the best scheme is that 
of an actual tunnel. 

What of the roofing over of the rail- 
road’s river side yards at Manhattanville, 
and the granting of easement rights over 
the roof area to the City? What of the 
effect on property values near the new 
right of way downtown? What of the 
tracks at grade level that it is proposed 
to retain? What of the meaning of indef- 
inite terms such as “suitable turnouts” 
so often encountered in the present plan 
and so easily misconstrued? When all of 
these queries are thus ranged together, 
one cannot help asking where the distinc- 
tion lies between a bargain and a “grab.” 
Nor, again, can one help noticing the 
strong infusion of politics, a backwash 
that invariably accompanies any im- 
portant civic undertaking, and which is 
here but poorly concealed. It is not so 
long ago that the Mayor actually vetoed 
a bill that would have compelled the rail- 
road to electrify its tracks. ° 

And finally, what of the City’s control 
over the esthetic result of the whole 
project? There has been no mention of 
a general architectural and city planning 
achievement. Experts have been con- 
sulted only with reference to individual 
aspects of the plan, the park, the yards, 
etc. We need to establish such general 
control at the outset, for the plan should 
have a direct bearing on the City’s plan, 
the City’s service and the City’s appear- 
ance. We need a group of city planning 
experts and landscape architects, as well 
as engineers, to solve this problem. It is 
bound to be a great engineering feat, but 
its architectural and landscape and city 
planning aspects are not to be ignored. 
Thus far there has been considered only 
the City’s side or the railroad’s side of the 
scheme, not the harmonious and unified 
suecess to be obtained by collaboration. 
The bargain has thus far been no more 
than a proposed exchange of commodities ; 
it would prosper all the better if the ex- 
change were tempered by a spirit of co- 
operative effort. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
City must plan for the future as does the 
railroad, and there is truth in the state- 
ments of both parties to the discussion. 
The possibilities of the project are un- 


doubtedly magnificent; it is a splendid 
project for a splendid purpose; it merits 
an unstinting outlay of time and thought 
and money, and, if properly handled, it 
will prove a lasting benefit to the Greater 
City. As the greatest ocean port New 
York is in desperate need of better freight 
facilities, and any city must benefit by 
the great railway lines within its limits 
that bring it business and food and carry 
forth into the world the multifarious 
products of its manufacture. But the 
City’s benefits from the presence of the 
railroad must at least be balanced by the 
—_—* profits from the presents of the 
ity. 


Architectural Aberrations 


In an article on the aisle vaulting of 
Winchester Transept, contributed to the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects by Professor Charles H. Moore, 
late director of the Fogg Art Museum at 
Harvard University, attention is directed 
to the free hand execution that marks 
every part of the work:— 

“Hardly a line, on plan or in elevation, 
would be found to coincide with a straight- 
edge. The arches and archivolts are on 
plan more or less curved or sinuous, and 
are often narrower at the crown than at 
the springing, while in elevation they are 
variously irregular, some being semi- 
circular, some less than half circles, some 
stilted, and some of horseshoe form. These 
variations arise in part from differences 
of span in relation to height, but why one 
arch should be stilted and another horse- 
shoe-shaped it is hard to determine. 

“As for the structural system of this 
transept as a whole, it is curiously il- 
logical. The tall shafts that reach to the 
wall cornice could not carry vaulting, 
since vaulting cannot spring from the top 
of a wall. The short shafts, too, over the 
ends of the return aisles have no intelli- 
gible purpose that has yet been discov- 
ered. Willis suggests the possibility of an 
intention to erect an arcade over the re- 
turn aisle, and to utilize the gallery thus 
enclosed for chapels or for the preserva- 
tion of relics. The ends of such an arcade, 
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he appears to think, might have been sup- 
ported on these shafts; and he questions 
whether certain signs of disturbance 
which he finds in the masonry over the 
shafts may not be traces of something 
once actually built there. But arches 
springing from these shafts would not 
range in height with those of the tri- 
forium, and such an arcade could not, 
therefore, I think, have been contem- 
plated. Medizval architecture, however, 
on the Continent as well as in England, 
often presents many equally puzzling fea- 
tures. The clerestory in its relation to the 
substructure is no less incongruous. It 
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has the usual Norman passageway, but 
the composition is not the same through- 
out. Willis supposes that the clerestory 
and the substructure were built at differ- 
ent times, but this does not explain their 
lack of structural consistency. The ground 
story and triforium arcades are strictly 
logical in composition, and it is strange 
that the same logic should not extend 
through the whole system. 

“But, notwithstanding its structural ab- 
errations, the total effect of this transept 
is one of impressive grandeur. It has a 
massive dignity and restraint that are, I 
think, seldom equaled.” 





THE OPEN STAIR TENEMENT 


By WILLIAM EMERSON, F.A.I.A. 


T WAS in 1876 that Mr. Alfred T. 
White built in Brooklyn the first of 
those buildings that have since become 
known in this country as model tene- 
ments. This, curiously enough, was an 
open stair tenement (see Fig. 1). 
Although its plan meets many require- 
ments of the present tenement house law 
in New York City and was a model and 
inspiration to those interested in this 
class of work at the time it was built, yet 
it was not until 
1900 that this 
open stair feature 
again appeared 
in a plan (see 
Fig. 2), and this 
plan received a 
prize for distin- 
guished merit 
above all compet- 
itors from the 


which contained the essence of almost 
every element necessary to both the moral 
and physical well-being of the tenement 
dweller. 

It may be well here to call attention to 
some of the ways in which the open stair 
recess, even as at present permitted under 
the New York Tenement House Code, re- 
cent examples of which can be seen in 
Figs. 3 and 4, meets the needs of the ten- 
ant: how it brings fresh air to the very 
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Charity Organi- 
zation Society, in 
a competition 
held to procure 
the best results 
from the new 
law; a curiously 
tardy recognition 
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FIGURE I 


MODEL TENEMENTS IN BROOKLYN FOR MR. ALFRED T. WHITE 
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door of every apartment, and at the same 
time eliminates dark halls. 

That a feature of such considerable 
value should have been so little used by 
those interested in improving modern 
housing conditions, is largely due to the 
fact that one of its most useful properties 
has been eliminated by what appears to 
be such a lack of elasticity on the part of 
those empowered with the interpretation 
and adaptation of our Tenement House 
Law in New York City, as to lead the 
public to believe that these authorities are 
more interested in preventing changes to 
the existing law, than in encouraging its 
amendment so that it may better meet 
those very needs which it was enacted to 
serve. Irefer to the prohibition on locat- 
ing baths and toilets on open stair recess 
without other means of ventilation. 
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The Tenement House Code of New 
York City has been such an incalculable 
benefit to the place of its birth and such an 
invaluable example to every other city 
with a similar problem, that it is doubly 
to be deplored that its usefulness should 
have been so curtailed by what may, per- 
haps, be attributed to its mandatory 
nature, as to prohibit this grouping of 
toilets and baths around the outside stair 
recess, and their ventilation upon this 
recess. If this were possible we should 
find that in addition to the advantages 
indicated previously we should be able to 
give bedrooms and living rooms all the 
best light and air available, and at the 
same time dispose of our floor space much 
more economically. 

Other cities have not been deprived of 
the benefits to be derived from this par- 
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ticularly valuable characteristic of the 
open stair feature as shown on Fig. 5—a 
building now actually executed in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. It indicates no marked 
departure from the arrangement of the 
other open stair plans published, except 
in respect to the location of toilets and 
baths. All of these plans bring the out- 
door air to the entrance door of the apart- 
ment, and at the same time eliminate dark 
halls, but with this location of the baths 
and toilets alone are the street and court 


walls of the building left so free that the 
bedrooms and living rooms may enjoy to 
the fullest extent the best of the light and 
air. 

Such an arrangement for baths and 
toilets enormously facilitates a further 
convenience and likewise an economy in 
plan, that contributes to the privacy of 
family life and that makes possible such 
use of the remaining space as to increase 
the available area sufficiently to permit 

(Continued on page 105.) 
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PUBLIC BATH AND GYMNASIUM, W. 28TH STREET, NEW YORK 


MR. WILLIAM EMERSON, ARCHITECT 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


F the details proposed in a plan now 
under consideration by the directors 
of The American Academy in Rome 
can be carried out successfully, they 

will serve to make this valuable institu- 
tion the property of the American people, 
without encumbrance. 

The early struggles of the Academy to 
accomplish the very high purposes in the 
field of Art for which it was intended, 
attracted the attention of the late J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. Mr. Morgan, with the 
generosity that characterized his patron- 
age of the arts, advanced at different 
times sums of money that enabled the 
Academy to continue its work, and in fact 
insured the very life of the project. No 
interest has ever been paid on these sums, 
nor has any even been requested. Mr. 
J. P. Morgan, son of the early benefactor, 
has now notified the Executive Committee 
that for each dollar contributed to the 
permanent fund he will cancel one dollar 
of the indebtedness. If this very impor- 
tant undertaking now receives the addi- 
tional financial encouragement to which 
it has earned a right, and if those who are 
In a position to give material assistance 


to an undertaking eminently worthy of 
support, respond, The American Academy 
in Rome will be speedily placed on a firm 
financial footing. 

The ultimate plan that the Executive 
Committee has in mind, and which Presi- 
dent Mead has outlined in a recently pub- 
lished interview, is the establishment of 
a post-graduate school where painters, 
sculptors, architects, landscape architects, 
and classical students, who have already 
done work of promise, could realize the 
ideals which they have conceived. 

It would be most unfortunate if this 
institution should be hampered in the 
working out of these commendable plans, 
and it is hoped that the men in this coun- 
try to whom it is felt we can reasonably 
look to furnish substantial encourage- 
ment to so worthy a cause will take the 
necessary steps to insure the permanent 
efficiency of the institution. It is grati- 
fying to learn that among those who are 
already displaying an active interest in 
this movement are many men of large 
means belonging to the class referred to 
whose generous attitude toward meri- 
torious projects for the advancement of 
art in the past has been of benefit to the 
country at large. 


THE CEMENT SHOW 


HE tenth Chicago Cement Show, 

held this year in the Coliseum, is 

just drawing to a close. These 

annual exhibitions which were 
planned primarily to disseminate in- 
formation relating to the durability, fire- 
proofness and economy of concrete con- 
struction have undoubtedly exerted a 
wide influence in the development of the 
cement industry. According to statistics 
compiled by the United States Geo- 
graphical Survey, shipment of Port- 
land Cement in the United States 
amounted to more than ninety-four mil- 
lion barrels during the year 1916. It 
seems difficult to harmonize such a state- 
ment with the fact that cement manufac- 
turing in the United States is still a 
comparatively youthful industry. Its re- 
markable growth can only be accounted 
for by the inherent properties of the ma- 
terial and the campaign of education 
regarding the use of ¢ement—of which 
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the Cement Show is a part—that has been 
earried forward continuously during re- 
cent years by cement manufacturers, con- 
tractors, engineers and architects, who 
have given study to the material and its 
possibilities. 

There is no question but that the idea 
of permanent forms of construction has 
taken deep root in this country. All forms 
of building in which the qualities making 
for permanence are to be found are in 
greater favor than ever before, and chief 
among these forms is the concrete building. 

There are other materials which com- 
pete with concrete in tests of fireproof- 
ness, durability and economy, but concrete, 
particularly monolithic construction, ap- 
peals to the public imagination more 
strongly, it would seem, than any other, 
especially for buildings of a type gener- 
ally classed under the head of “indus- 
trial.” Cement has also had a wide 
application in the construction of roads, 
bridges and engineering works generally. 

While the exhibition in Chicago is given 
the name of “The Cement Show,” exhibits 
are not restricted entirely to cement prod- 
ucts. Machinery of all kinds and descrip- 
tions used in the handling and working 
of cement is given space, and forms an 
interesting part of the exhibition. A wide 
variety of steam and gasoline engines 
are also displayed, and excavators, back 
fillers, scrapers, motor trucks and other 
appliances, and even building materials 
used in connection with concrete construc- 
tion—although their use may be equally 
appropriate in buildings constructed of 
other materials—are all given promi- 
nence in this exhibition. Steel sash are 
an example of this class of exhibits. 

That the annual Cement Show serves a 
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useful purpose there is no longer any 
question. That it is growing in impor- 
tance each year is also equally obvious, 
and while it would seem as though the 
present exhibition could scarcely be ex- 
celled, it is stated that plans are already 
on foot looking toward making the exhi- 
bition to be held next year greater in scope 
and more perfect in detail than any that 
has yet been held. 


CONTROL OF BILLBOARDS 


T is reported that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has recently held 
as constitutional Chicago’s billboard 
regulation of 1911, prohibiting bill- 

boards on residence streets without the 
consent of more than half of the property 
owners. With this decision on record, it 
would seem as though protection might 
now be afforded residential districts of all 
cities throughout the country. 

Public sentiment has been thoroughly 
aroused against the defacement of our 
streets and thoroughfares by the un- 
sightly billboard, but the impression has 
been more or less general that cities were 
powerless to prevent these eyesores where 
they were erected upon private property. 
Gradually, however, the theory that an 


individual may not “do as he likes with 


” 


his own,” when others are damaged by 
his action, is being established in this 
country, and the decision referred to 
seems to constitute another progressive 
step. The matter of billboards now seems 
to rest entirely with the lawmaking bodies 
of the various cities and upon them and 
the residents of each district will appar- 
ently fall the responsibility for further 
extensions of this nuisance. 
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OPEN STAIR TENEMENT CO. 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR 
520 LAST 777 STRLL. 


FIGURE IV 














almost everything that goes into the con- 


The Open Stair Tenement 
struction of a building the need of econ- 


(Continued from page 102.) 
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fireproof instead of non-fireproof con- 
struction. I refer to the entries from 
which private access is had to the toilets 
and baths, instead of from bedroom or 
living room as would otherwise be nec- 
essary. 

The significance of the advantages in- 
dicated above lies in two closely related 
facts: first, that the investor interested in 
the model tenement as a desirable form of 
civic improvement looks for a return on 
his investment; second, that such an in- 
vestor is realizing with increasing clear- 
ness the need for making any building in 
which human beings are housed fire- 
proof. 

With the steady rise in the cost of 


omy in planning so that every possible 
foot of space is made available, is increas- 
ingly imperative. It would thus appear 
that recognition of the value of the above 
arrangement would encourage an in- 
crease in the very best type of model tene- 
ment to the benefit of both tenant and 
owner. Such a recognition by the New 
York Tenement House Code would be in 
line with what is more and more generally 
felt to be the best service that a law can 
give—namely, development along lines 
which meet the fullest needs of the com- 
munity, rather than a series of prohibi- 
tions as to that community’s actions. 

May these arguments prove sufficiently 
potent to accomplish this result. 
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TENEMENT AT CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MR. WM. EMERSON, ARCHITECT 
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THE CURRENT ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


ing sentences of his very valuable 

series on “Gothic Architecture and 

Its Critics,” in the December issue 
of The Architectural Record, seeks to 
make clear the proper use of the word 
“Gothic” as applied to certain forms of 
architecture. He states: 

“We speak of the French Gothic, the 
English Gothic, the Spanish Gothic, in 
recognition both of the diversities and of 
the unities of that marvelous architectural 
movement which covered Western Europe 
with churches and cathedrals between the 
middle of the twelfth century and the end 
of the fifteenth. These unities were not 
merely on the one hand that of the ritual 
and discipline of the uniform church 
which they served, nor on the other that 
of mere form and detail. It is no mere 
superficial resemblance of pointed arches 
and pinnacles and tracery that warrants 
our applying the common name ‘Gothic’ 
to all the varied phases of the medieval 


Posters HAMLIN, in the open- 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) 





MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, NEW BEDFORD, 
MASS. 
ADDEN & PARKER, ARCHITECTS 


ecclesiastical and even domestic architec- 
ture of Western Europe. Doubtless these 
superficial resemblances and that ecclesi- 
astical unity are what appear most 
obvious in this architecture; and it is per- 
fectly true that the term ‘Gothic’ was 
wholly unscientific in its origin, as used 





to designate all medieval work because of 
its non-conformity to the ‘correct’ or 
classic manner of antiquity and of the 
Renaissance. But it is also true that the 
later narrowing of its popular applica- 


(FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE A. I. A.) 





THE OLD SQUARE, PROVINS 
AFTER THE ETCHING BY HENRY WINSLOW 


tion, to designate the pointed architecture 
of the Middle Ages, was justified by those 
underlying unities which are traceable in 
all the Gothic styles, though so often 
obscured by their differences. The funda- 
mental structural problem which domi- 
nates all these styles is the ribbed 
intersecting vault and the means for sup- 
porting and abutting it; and the features 
which I enumerated in a former paper as 
characteristic of these styles were chiefly 
derived from or consequent upon the 
development of the various solutions of 
this structural problem.” 

This exposition of the underlying prin- 
ciples of a form of architectural expres- 
sion that has been very much discussed 
during recent years—frequently without 
a definite understanding of its origin or 
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(FROM THE BRICKBUILDER) 





ELKS CLUB HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
CHARLES R. GRECO, ARCHITECT 


significance—appears timely and impor- 
tant. 

Other features of this issue are an illus- 
trated article by Charles C. May on Gros- 
venor Atterbury’s work on the designing 
and planning of an industrial village at 
Indian Hill, and an article by Peter B. 
Wight, describing at some length a bank 
building at Winona, Minn., designed by 
George W. Maher. 

Mr. Wight states that the building is 
“unique and original.” We are not great- 
ly depressed to learn that this building is 
unique, if by that is meant that it is the 
only one of its kind. Also, we are pre- 


(FROM THE BRICKBUILDER) 





FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, TOLEDO, 
OHIO 


MILLS, RHINES, BELLMAN & NORDHOFF, 
ARCHITECTS 
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pared to accept the statement as to its 
originality. 

An article of practical interest and 
value in this issue is Charles L. Hubbard’s 
contribution on Recent Developments of 
the Theory of Ventilation. 

The portfolio of current architecture is 
a somewhat heterogeneous collection of 
material. The details of subjects will be 
found in our index. 


* * * 


The principal subject illustrated in The 
Architectural Review for December is 


(FROM THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO) 





OLD KEW BRIDGE 
FROM THE OIL PAINTING BY FRANK BRANGWYN 


a building at New Bedford, Mass., for 
the Merchants National Bank, by Adden 
& Parker, Architects. This is a well bal- 
anced, carefully designed structure and 
has been admirably presented. 

A country house by Tallmadge & Wat- 
son, after their usual manner, and a pic- 
turesque house at Harvard, Mass., 
designed by Ralph M. Gray, are also 
illustrated. 

The versatility of Baldassare Perruzzi, 
architect, painter and engineer, whose 
period was that of the fifteenth century, 
is shown in an interesting article, well 
illustrated, that appears in this issue. It 
is by W. W. Kent. Mr. Danied Paul Hig- 
gins continues his series on the “business” 
of architecture. 

The Symposium on Advertising in Re- 
lation to Architecture is continued, and 
in this issue we find letters from Albert 
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Kelsey, Irving K. Pond and C. A. Whitte- 
more. 

Mr. Kelsey is of the opinion that the 
better element of the profession needs to 
have its standards and ideals advertised, 
Mr. Pond states that he is “a bit luke- 
warm” on the subject, while Mr. Whitte- 
more believes that “individual advertis- 
ing among architects would undoubtedly 
create a chaotic condition, especially in 
the minds of those who wished the services 
of an architect but who did not person- 
ally know any member of the profession. 

The consensus of opinion so far ex- 
pressed by the contributors to this sym- 


(FROM THE BRICKBUILDER) 





MASONIC TEMPLE, SALEM, MASS. 
L. S. COUCH, ARCHITECT 
LITTLE & BROWNE. ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS 


posium would appear to be that duly 
constituted bodies in the profession may 
with propriety take such steps as would 
acquaint the general public with the du- 
ties or functions of an architect, the value 
of his services and his true relation to his 
client, but that any individual setting 
forth of these things would be unethical, 
and for that reason highly undesirable. 
* * * 


Further illustration of recent designs 
in domestic architecture in Scotland will 
be found in the December issue of The 
International Studio. 

A particularly well executed color plate 
of a house and garden in Surrey, designed 


by the late C. E. Mallows, is reproduced. 
Mr. Mallows’ work in domestic architec- 
ture is too well known by architects on 
this side of the Atlantic to need extended 
comment. 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) 





HOUSE FOR GUSTAVUS BABSON, ESQ., OAK 
PARK, ILL. 
TALLMADGE & WATSON, ARCHITECTS 


Men in England seem to appreciate at 
its proper value the necessity for sketch- 
ing and the large educational value of a 
thorough knowledge of color. 

Much of the work in domestic archi- 
tecture done abroad has the picturesque 
quality developed to the highest degree. 


(FROM THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO) 





“ROYCROFT,” BROUGHTY FERRY 
MACLAREN SONS AND SOUTAR, ARCHITECTS 


This is, we believe, the result of much 
sketching afield, and that the spontaneity 
of design, the very artistic handling of 
material are the products of a well-stored 
and well-trained artistic mind and an eye 
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that does not need the photographic sug- 
gestion to attain its desired end. 

The recent successful exhibition of the 
Arts and Crafts Society at the Royal 
Academy is described and illustrated in 
a series of articles, the second of which 
appears in this issue. 

The usual number of well-written re- 
views on current phases of art complete 
an interesting number. 

# * % 


Illustrations of Masonic Temples of 
varying degrees of excellence and vener- 
ability are featured in The Brickbuilder 
for December. The descriptive article is 
by H. P. Knowles. There is also illus- 


(FROM THE WESTERN ARCHITECT) 





WINONA SAVINGS BANK AND WINONA NA- 
TIONAL BANK, WINONA, MINN. 


GEORGE W. MAHER, ARCHITECT 

trated in this issue the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Toledo, Ohio, designed 
by Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff. 

Copartnership Housing in England is 
discussed by Robert Randall. This issue 
further contains a description of an in- 
dustrial village at Marcus Hook, Pa., and 
illustration of a number of workingmen’s 
houses at Massena, N. Y., designed by 
Albert H. Spahr. 

* * 

A writer in the January issue of Good 
Furniture sees in the recent Volpi sale in 
New York, when the contents of the 
Dovanzati palace were dispersed at auc- 
tion, a real awakening in this country as 
to the artistic value of genuine works of 
the decorative arts. 
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As the subject is treated with evident 
authority and knowledge of facts and 
conditions, it affords an opportunity for 
collectors, both amateur and professional, 
to acquire a good knowledge of just what 
is desirable in these things and just what 
may well be avoided. The lures that are 
set for the entanglement of the dilettante 
in art are so many and so subtle, it is well 
to acquire some measure of reliable infor- 
mation if one is to venture into this field. 

Mr. William Laurel Harris contributes 
an article of much interest on “Byzantine 
Furniture and Fabrics in Italian Church 
Mosaics and Ivory Carvings” and H. D. 
Eberlein has contributed the first of a 
series of articles on Old Spanish Furni- 
ture. Mr. Bach’s series on “Foreign 
Artists in French Furniture Design” 
reaches its sixth installment. 


The usual collection of well-selected 
examples of furnished interiors is pre- 
sented. 


* * 


The Journal of the American Institute 
of Architects publishes in the January 
issue the address of Grant La Farge, on 
Education and Public Taste, delivered 
before the recent convention at Minne- 
apolis. It is a scholarly and thoughtful 
paper. 

The much-heralded structural service 
department has its inception in this issue. 

In its initial presentation it would ap- 
pear to be merely a classified bibliography 
and index to technical and trade informa- 
tion. The value of such a compilation 
will depend largely upon how well the 
architect has kept his own office files. It 
is safe to say that practically nothing is 
given that is not already known, at least 
in a general way, to the profession. The 
later development of this department may 
perhaps disclose a greater value. 

The official notice of awards by Beaux- 
Arts Institute of Design of judgments 
made last November is now printed, as 
are also the usual chapter notes and an- 
nouncements by the institute. 

An interesting feature of the illustra- 
tions is a series of eight etchings by Henry 
Winslow. 
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